HELLENISM IS ANCIENT INDIA

Buried in the dry sands of Egypt which are a wonderful
preservative of antiquities, fresco-paintings have retained their
freshness in tact for thousands of years ( compare the wonder-
ful and varied colours employed in the decoration of the
Hypostyle Halls at Karnak, Luxor, Thebes and Memphis,
vide Perrot and Chiptez, "History of Ancient Egyptian Art").
No painting had been discovered from Indian deserts, except
in recent years, the sand-buried ruins of Khotan and
Turkestan have yielded numerous fresco-paintings of extra-
ordinary interest and almost as perfect in colour as when
they were painted eg. in the Buddhist Shrines at Ming-Oi
site in the prefect of Kara-Shahr (vide M.A. Stein, "Ancient
Khotan11; and "The Ruins of Desert Cathay"). "The Graeco-
Buddhist Sculpture of Gandhara" says Sir M. A. Stein,
"has been known to abound in exactly corresponding exam-
ples of poses and drapery, borrowed straight from classical
modelling. But it was reserved for the fresco fragments
brought to light at this most distant corner of Tarim basin to
prove that this dependence on Western art was at first equally
close as far as Painting is concerned and traceable even in the
methods of technique. In the latter respect, no more striking
testimony could be desired than that supplied by the regular
employment of methods of "light and shade" wherever flesh
is painted in the frescoes. The use of "chiaroscuro", so
well-known to classical painting, had never before been
observed in the old pictorial works of India, Central Asia
or the Far East The frescoes of Miran display it invariably
in all the exposed portions of the body. Many other details of
the technique make it obvious that the painters of those Miran
frescoes had inherited from their Western masters methods
of producing a finished effect with such economy of work
as constant application demanded." These tell us a great
deal of the pictorial art of the Indian Buddhist monasteries in
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